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THE ESSENTIALS OF POETRY 

There is something refreshing in the bland way in which Professor 
Neilson attempts tasks from which all but the boldest would shrink, and 
in the apparent ease with which he justifies his boldness. Only a little 
while ago he wrote the Shakespeare number of the English Men of Letters 
Series, which had never hitherto been attempted, and now he has pre- 
sented in a series of Lowell Institute essays a little volume on Essentials 
of Poetry, 1 in which he has delivered himself neatly, pressly, and 
weightily without emptiness or idleness. 

The book falls into eight chapters and a brief conclusion. The 
first of these is upon the "Balance of Qualities," in which the general 
sanity of the book is promised by the author's refusal to adopt the loose 
terminology of historical criticism without something in the way of 
redefinition. Appealing to Bacon, he quotes his division of the human 
faculties into memory, imagination, and reason, and then points to the 
respective predominance of each of these over the other two in Realism, 
Romanticism, and Classicism. By way of further preparation for the 
whole series, the second chapter briefly discusses "Imagination in Poetry," 
and illustrates how it may be present, first, in original perception of the 
objects discussed and, second, in the retrospective interpretation of them. 

With these chapters of definition out of the way, there follow three 
discussions upon "Imagination and Romanticism," "Reason and Classi- 
cism," "The Sense of Fact and Realism," and then in three further 
chapters discussions of "Intensity," " Sentimentalism," and "Humor in 
Poetry." 

A cheerful sanity pervades the entire book. Professor Neilson is 
not embarrassed nor abashed by the much-confused terms with which 
he is obliged traditionally to work. He performs one of the most 
valuable services of genuine criticism in clarifying them sensibly and 
employing them consistently. At the same time he is not led to commit 
a common offense of independent critics, in going wantonly out of his 
way simply for the sake of being different. There is no academic vanity 
in his method of procedure. 

1 Essentials of Poetry. By W. A. Neilson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1012. Pp.274- $1.25- 
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As one reads into and through the book, one is impressed with the 
range of reading from which the illustrations are drawn. The actual 
number of authors resorted to is not imposing, but their distribution 
over various schools and periods is wise and equable. Moreover, the 
author does not seem to be displaying any amiable weakness in "playing 
favorites." Apparently he has a real liking for good poetry and he 
finds its goodness with equal pleasure in widely variant characteristics. 

One lack, and one only, seems to be regrettable, and that is, that 
among the "essentials of poetry" Professor Neilson did not feel impelled 
to treat of the more important details of poetic form. Of general 
structure he speaks in brief; but of the fascinating subject of versifica- 
tion he takes no account. A discussion of this division would have 
rounded out the book, and would, without doubt, have been as fresh and 
simple in treatment, and as illuminating in content, as the other chapters. 

Of these it is difficult to write without breaking into superlatives. 
In my experience, it is the most stimulating volume of American criticism 
that has appeared since Mr. Woodberry's study of Emerson. 

Percy H. Boynton 

The University or Chicago 



BOOK NOTICES 

[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 

Folk Festivals. Their Growth and Bow to Give Them. By Mary Master 
Needham. New York: B. W. Huebsch, 1012. Pp.244. $125 net. 
Contains a record of much practical experience, with historical matter inter- 
spersed. The book will prove decidedly useful in normal schools and village communi- 
ties. It contains a brief bibliography. 

Pageants and Pageantry. By Esther Willard Bates. With an Intro- 
duction by William Orr. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1012. Pp. 294. Illus- 
trated. 

An historical account of pageantry, followed by directions for staging a pageant 
and by the full texts of the following: A Roman Pageant; A Mediaeval Pageant; 
A Colonial Pageant; The Heart of the World; A Pageant of Letters. There is a fairly 
full classified bibliography. 

Festivals and Plays in School and Elsewhere. By Percival Chubb and his 
associates in the Ethical Culture School, New York. New York : Harpers, 
1912. Pp.403. Illustrated. $2.00 net. 

An exhaustive treatment of the festival as a part of school activity. "The 
Value of the Festival" is presented by Mr. Chubb; "Music in the Festival," by 
Peter W. Dykema; "Art in the Festival," by James Hall; "Costuming," by Marie 
R. Perrin; "Dancing," by Mary G. Allerton; "Development in the School Grades," 
by Mabel Ray Goodlander. The Appendix contains specimen programs, color 
schemes, specimens of dramatization by children, descriptions (with cost) of costumes, 
and an extensive bibliography. This is undoubtedly the standard work for schools. 



